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Assistant Secretary Hinckley 
Addresses SW Aero Conference 


Outlines C. P. T. Results, 
Discusses Air Safety 


The Civilian Pilot Training Program 
is the best example I know” of the 
assumption of responsibility by indi- 
viduals in the carrying out of a Nation- 
wide project, Robert H. Hinckley, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, told the 
Southwest Aviation Conference in 
Wichita, Kans., recently. 

Speaking on “Civil Aviation Today 
and Tomorrow,” Mr. Hinckley outlined 
accomplishments of the C. P. T. P. and 
discussed briefly the air safety record 
and the reorganization of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. Following are 
excerpts from Mr. Hinckley’s address: 


Well, I seem to be doing a lot of 
preaching here, but this is a subject 
which is so close to my heart right now 
that I could not avoid it. Cussing the 
Government, and the regulations set up 
by the Government is such a popular and 
widely accepted form of relaxation in 
this country that I would be the last to 
want to deny anybody that pleasure. I 
realize that it just makes millions of 
people feel better. But aviation people 
have another reason to feel pleased right 
now. It is the fact that they have been 
tried in this matter of assuming indi- 
vidual responsibility and have not been 
found wanting. 

The Civilian Pilot Training Program 
is the best example I know of this policy, 
put into action in a specified place. Of 
course I realize that the C. P. T. had 
an advantage over other and older Fed- 
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eral services because it was starting 
from scratch without any traditions or 
bad habits to overcome. But it could 
very easily have been a typical Pro- 
crustean bed. We could have said— 
as in fact quite a number of people in 
Washington did—that the colleges and 
commercial flight operators in this coun- 
try were not to be trusted, and that the 
whole pilot training program should be 
set up in Federal centers with Fed- 
eral airplanes and Federal instructors 
and full-time Federal management. We 
were definitely warned more than once 
that this was the only safe way to do it. 


(See HINCKLEY, page 119) 


Board to Consult With 
Army and Navy on 
New Air Routes 


The Civil Aeronautics Board an- 
nounced following consultation with 
the War and Navy Departments that 
all new air-route certificates issued 
hereafter during the present national 
emergency will be covered by a condi- 
tion that such certificates will become 
effective for operations when the Board 
is advised by the War and Navy De- 
partments that their national defense 
requirements for aviation material and 
personnel no longer necessitate defer- 
ment of the inauguration of the service 
authorized by the certificate. 

The present emergency in national 
defense production has extended the 


eategory of cases involving questions 
of national defense to embrace all ap- 
plications requiring additional aircraft 
material or personnel. This condition 
has for some time past been receiving 
careful study by the Board in close 
collaboration with the War and Navy 
Departments. 

The restriction of the certificates is 
made necessary by the defense needs 
which require a limitation of the num- 
ber of planes available for new trans- 
port services. The manufacturing re- 
sources of the country are being con- 
centrated upon the production of planes 
for military use. 

The restriction which is to apply to 
new route certificates or amendments 
to existing certificates providing for 
extensions of service will not apply in 
cases which involve only an additional 
intermediate point on a route and do 
not, therefore, require additional flight 
equipment. 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 the Civil Aeronautics Board is re- 
quired to give due consideration to the 
development of an air transportation 
system properly adapted to the present 
and future needs of the national de- 
fense. Accordingly the Board, in pass- 
ing upon applications of public con- 
venience and necessity for new routes, 
has pursued the policy of obtaining the 
judgment of the War and Navy De- 
partments on the national defense 
questions involved. 

There are pending before the Board 
more than 100 applications for new 
route certificates. It is the policy of 
the Board to have hearings on these 
applications in the order in which the 
applications were filed. The Board will 
continue to hold these hearings as rap- 
idly as possible. 

The Board feels, in common with 
other branches of the Government, that 
in the present emergency all actions 
and policies must be governed primarily 
by the requirements of the national 
defense. 
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Aeronautical Statutes 
Publication Available 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has is- 
sued a handbook entitled “Aeronautical 
Statutes and Related Material.” A 
complete collection of Federal statutory 


(See AERo STATUTES, page 121) 
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The Airplane 
and Forest Fires 


Scouting Fires 
by Airplane 


The United States Forest Service has 
found that airplanes are invaluable aids 
in scouting and fighting forest fires. 
Following is a discussion of the methods 
employed in aerial fire fighting. 

The airplane has become an important 
emergency aid to ground forces in scout- 


ing fires. Air patrol is occasionally 
more practical than the ground force 


set-up because it is mobile and ean find 
smouldering fires in areas that are blind 
to stationary men. Airplanes have been 
found to be especially valuable in de- 
tection work on newly acquired Na- 
tional Forest areas where the stationary 
lookout system has not yet been fully 
developed. On the Clark National 
Forest in Misouri, for instance, smoke 
from widespread incendiary fires some- 
times cripples the lookout system. 
When this happens the only alternative 
is detection by foot and motor patrol- 
men or by airplane. In a light plane, a 
man can fly over a ranger district at a 
cost little, if any, higher than the cost 
of a corps of foot and motor patrolmen. 
The low cost makes possible continuity 
of aerial detection. 

Regular use of airplanes in scouting 
large going fires is now common practice 
by the Forest Service. An airplane ob- 
server flies with the pilot. A recon- 
naissance of the burning area is made 
and ground forces are advised of the 
position and movement of the fire. Cir- 
cling above the fire and getting a more 
or less vertical view, the observer can 
quickly determine its intensity, loca- 
tion, extent, rate and direction of burn- 
ing; also the character of the material 
in which it is burning. He can de- 
termine what natural barriers to the 
flames’ spread are present, and the most 
advantageous routes of approach. In- 
formation given by flying observers is of 
considerable aid to fire supression offi- 
cials in allocating their men and re- 
sources in endangered sectors. 

Use of Photography 

Experimental work has been done in 
the use of photographs taken by obser- 
vation planes as an aid in the scouting 
of forest fires. Lack of detailed scout- 
ing information often hampers quick 
organiaztion of fire suppression forces. 
Aerial photographs immediately de- 
veloped and delivered give a fire boss 
the necessary information regarding 
topography, fuel tyes, streams, roads, 
trails, and other ground features in the 
vicinity of a fire, before a man on the 
ground could even hike around the fire 
line. These photographs also eliminate 
discrepancies inherent in any attempt 
to correctly visualize conditions through 
the eyes of another person. 

In Montana recently, forest officers, 
equipped with a camera and an impro- 
vised developing and printing outfit, 
photographed a fire, developed and 


printed on 8 by 10 picture, and dropped 
it to the ground within 18 minutes. The 
product was judged to be much better 
than any map that could possibly have 
been sketched by the most expert scout. 


The exposed films are sometimes 
dropped to a base camp when facilities 
for developing during flight are not 


available. 

The airplane has also been used ad- 
vantageously in picking routes of travel 
tor fire fighters, as was demonstrated 
on Los Padres National Forest, Calif., 
in 1939. Lightning had started a fire 
on one of many brushy slopes. The 
area was exceptionally rough with no 
trails. It was difficult for the dis- 
patcher to direct crews without first 
having a passable and comparatively 


safe route located. This matter was 
soon cleared up by an observer in a 
scout plane which flew low over the 
fire. He selected the shortest and 


easiest way in, and communicated the 
information to headquarters within a 
half hour. 


Communication Facilities 


The Forest Service has developed a 
low-cost, two-way radio set for airplane 
communication with portable ground 
equipment. The radio promptly relays 
information regarding fire action and 
fire threats. The observer can report 
his findings directly to the boss on the 
fire line, discuss the situation and re- 
ceive instructions. Direct contact be- 
iween headquarters and the fire line is 
also facilitated by this radio equip- 
ment. As a result, more effective use 
of fire-fighting forces and better coordi- 
nation of ftire-control action have been 
achieved. 

Voice-amplifying equipment capable 
of transmitting verbal messages from 
the air to the ground has been tried. 
Voice can be projected from the air- 
plane to the ground over an average dis- 
tance of 14% miles. Transmission of 
messages urging care with fire has been 
tried during the hunting and recreation 
seasons on several national forests. 


New Aeronautical Publications 


Among recent Government publica- 
tions dealing with the subject of 


neronautics are the following: 


War DEPARTMENT, TECHNICAL MANUAL 1-325; 
aerostatics. 92 pages. Price 15 cents. 
Classification number, W 1.35: 1-325. 

War DEPARTMENT, TECHNICAL MANUAL 1-410; 
airplane structures. 132 pages, illustrated. 
Hy 20 cents. Classification number, W 


1-410. 

W. a ‘DEPAR TMENT, TECHNICAL MANUAL 1-205 ; 
air navigation. 296 pages, illustrated. 
Price 40 cents. Classification number, W 
1.35: 1-205. 


War DEPARTMENT, TECHNICAL MANDAL 8-325; 
outline of neuropsychiatry in aviation 
medicine. 172 pages. Price. 15 cents. 
Classification number, W 35: 8-325. 
When ordering these publications, 

send remittance by postal money order, 

express order, coupons, or check to the 

Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Always give title, issuing office, or clas- 

sification number when listed. 
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HINCKLEY 


(Continued from page 117) 

We were told that the plan, as it is now 
in force, was hopelessly loose and could 
not attain any effective standards or 
coherence. But we clung to the funda- 
mental idea that I have been talking 
about ever since I got up on my feet 
here, and today we are all proud to be 
able to say we had something to do 
with the inauguration of this program. 


Raised Standards 


We did for the schools what they 
could not do for themselyes. With the 
help of the Army, Navy, and air lines, 
we prepared a course of instruction. 
We also required every instructor in 
this program to pass an examination 
for flying skill. This gave the schools 
the standards which they had to meet-— 
and they met them. 

We are aware that there is still room 
for substantial improvement but, when 
you add it all up, the colleges and civilian 
flying schools of the United States have 
done the greatest pilot training job ever 
done anywhere in the world. And 
while they may feel at times that they 
have to suffer with an excess amount of 
paper work and regulation—and they 
may be right—the fact remains that in 
the larger view, the responsibility has 
been delegated by Government in a re- 


markable degree. The colleges could 
take it or leave it as they chose. They 
could recommend a flight school. They 


could hire whoever they chose to teach 
the ground school and the flight oper- 
ator could hire whomever he chose to 
give flight training. All that we asked 
was that they be qualified men. The 
C. A. A. has no more right to take, or 
be given, credit for the operating suc- 
of C. P. T. than it has to take, 
or be given, credit for the safety record 
of airlines. 

Just glance at the pilot training pro- 
gram. It is operating today in 945 cen- 
ters. It is turning out private pilots at 
the rate of 38,500 per month and sec- 
ondary trainees at the rate of 1,000 per 
month. It is piling up more than 7,000 
flying hours every living day. And thus 
it is seasoning thousands of instructors. 
It is giving refresher course to those 
instructors at the rate of several hun- 
dred every month. More than 5,000 of 
its trainees already have volunteered 
and been accepted by the Army or Navy 
air services. 

More than 1,000 of its instructors have 
left this program to make possible the 
current expansion in military aviation. 
When we last checked, nearly 500 of our 
former instructors were teaching in 
Army contract schools. The Navy has 
officially expressed its desire to get 400 
of our instructors by June. Other hun- 
dreds have gone to teach in Canada or 
enter active military duty or to join 
the air lines as replacement personnel. 
The official records of the armed forces 
indicate today that 22 percent of all the 
flying cadets which the Army gets from 
all sources come from the C. P. T., and 
that more than 28 percent of those the 
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Navy is also from this 


program. 


Colleges Give Credit 


getting come 


There is another very interesting 
thing from the standpoint of the perma- 
nent welfare of aeronautics. It is that 
more than half of the colleges which are 
now giving courses in this program 
362, to be exact—already are giving reg- 


ular academic credit for this work. 
These include schools like Harvard, 
Dartmouth, and California Tech, the 


University of Chicago, and William and 
Mary, and Texas Aggies. We see in this 
situation the ground work for placing 
aviation on a firm, permanent, and pro- 
fessional basis in the Nation’s institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

While we are talking about the con- 
dition of civil aviation here at home and 
the Government's relationship to it, one 
might review what has happened during 
the last 10 months. You will remember 
that a year ago the calamity howlers 
were going strong. A great many terri- 
ble things were going to happen to avi- 
ation by reason of an Executive order. 
At various times it was said that the 
big C. P. T. program would be very un- 
safe that it would not help defense, 
and that it probably would be abolished. 
It was said thac the inspection service 
would be ruined. It was said that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board would not be 
independent. It was said that the 
C. A. A. would be hamstrung by politics 


and politicians, and that all the fine 
progress brought about by the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority would be knocked 
down into ruins. 


Look at the Record 


What actually has happened? In 
general, I believe it is fair to say that 
the aviation industry now is support- 
ing both the policies and the people 
who now direct the C. A. A. and the 
Cc. A. B. We have this assurance from 
a quite imposing list of the leaders in 
the industry, a number of whom were 
Litter opponents of reorganization. 
These men placed their aviation above 
their politics, and they are helping us to 
hit back at the unreasonable critics who 
appear to have these priorities reversed. 
What about air safety? The fact is that 
the safety level both of air transport and 
private flying continues to climb, and 
that the cost of insurance for both types 
ot flying is being progressively de- 
creased. Did you know that 14 insur- 
ance companies recently removed all 
penalties for air travel? Did you know 
that for $1.10 per $1,000 coverage per 
year, you can take out insurance that 
will permit you to travel on the airlines 
to whatever extent you desire? You 
can ride the airlines all day, 365 days 
2 year if you wish, and you can get in- 
surance for $1.10 per thousand. 

I do not think there is anyone now 
who is willing to charge that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is not independent. 
Nor do I think anyone believes today 
that the C. A. A. is full of politicians. 
The C. A. A. is being run by career men 
and Army engineers, and the rank and 
file of the people who do the work both 


in the C. A. A. and C. A. B. are the 
sume people who were doing it before 
the reorganization. 


Airport Program 


The C. A. A. is doing something now 
that it never did before. It is building 
and improving airports—nearly 200 of 
them. I am sure we are all sorry it 
is not 1,000, but the fact remains that 
it is the first appropriation of this kind 
ever made to the C. A. A., and that there 
is some more money proposed for next 
year. 

But what all the friends of aviation 
have accomplished toward its develop- 
ment in the United States is pitifully 
small, alongside what it should be— 
2nd must be—if we are to have our 
proper place in the world. 

It is not enough that our people be 
air-minded. They must be air-condi- 
tioned. Something deeper is needed 
than mere consciousness of the airplane. 
There must be universal familiarity 
with it, and basic understanding of why 
and how it operates, 

The air, like the water, is an un- 
latural element for man, and it takes 
a long time for man to accommodate 
himself to a strange element. We will 
have to so plan our educational ef- 
forts in aviation that the American peo- 
ple become as much at home in the air 
as the Hawaiians are in the water. 

The only way we can do it right is 
io “catch ’em young and tell ’em every- 
thing.” 

Once our people are air-conditioned, 
we need have no further fears concern- 
ing national defense. Unless we are 
air-conditioned, we will be unable to 
make aviation the new industrial fron- 
tier when this madness is over. If we 
fail in this, the great productive plant 
we are now building will disintegrate, 
the skills we are now creating will go 
on relief and we will face again the 
thing from which we have just pain- 
fully emerged. What we are fighting 
for is the thing which, just as it sets 
the pace in today’s destruction, can set 
the key and the pace for our whole 
post-war civilization. 


Board Awards TWA 
Boulder City Stop 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
awarded Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inec., an amendment to its certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity per- 
mitting the addition of Boulder City, 
Ney., as an intermediate point on route 
38. The line has been operating into 
3oulder City on an exemption order 
issued June 16, 1939. The certificate, 
as amended, now authorizes service 
from Phoenix, Ariz., to Las Vegas, 
Nev., via the intermediate points Pres- 
cott and Kingman, Ariz., and Boulder 
City. 
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Air Safety 








Climbing Turns 
Are Dangerous 
at Low Altitudes 


C. A. A. Bulletin Lists 
Accidents, Urges Pilots 
Not To Take Chances 


‘(limbing 
low 


turns dangerous at 


the 


altitudes,” Civil Aeronautics 
Board declared in a recent bulletin on 
The Board listed three 


examples of accidents which occurred 


air safety. 
while the aircraft were in steep climb- 
ing turns, and urged pilots to avoid 
having to take chances where they may 


require more power than they have 
available. The text of the bulletin 
follows: 

Fatal crash.—Fall, 1940, near Ches- 


ter, S. C.; after executing stalled take- 
off, pilot started steep climbing left 
turn. Plane stalled at 75-foot altitude 
and fell to ground. 


Fatal crash—Summer, 1940, near 
Louisville, Ky.; From extremely low 
flying altitude pilot placed plane in a 
steep climbing attitude; plane fell to 
ground after stalling at altitude of 100 
feet. 


Serious injurics.—Summer, 1940, Bal- 
timore, Md.; On take-off, student pilot 
placed airplane in steep climbing atti- 
tude to clear group of trees bordering 
one side of airport; plane stalled at 
altitude of 50 feet and crashed. 


In a turn extra power is needed to 
overcome centrifugal force. In a climb, 
extra power in needed to overcome the 
increase in apparent weight. Combine 
the two—climb and turn—and you may 
require more power than you have 
available, depending on the degree of 
turn and climb. Why take a chance? 
The reason?—Read chapter XIII of 

C. A. B. Bulletin No. 26, AERODYNAM- 

Ics FOR PiLots, especially page 108. 


{Individual Accident Reports] 
Propeller Injures Starter- 
Assistant 

Failure of Robert M. Hoppus to avoid 
a revolving propeller during the opera- 
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tion of removing chocks from the wheels 
of an aircraft resulted in his serious 
injury near Warsaw, Ind., on August 31, 
1940. 

Private Pilot George Hoppus was at 
the controls of the Luscombe 8 aircraft 
at Sportsmen Airport, Warsaw, when 
Robert Hoppus undertook to remove the 
chocks from the wheels of the aircraft. 
The evidence indicates that he was 
struck on the head by the revolving 
propeller during the operation. 

Probable cause.—Failure of injured 
party to avoid revolving propeller. 


Steep Turn at Low Altitude 
Brings Fatal Stall 


A stall during a steep climb from low 
altitude caused the crash near Quaker- 
town, Pa., on September 19, 1940, in 
which Private Pilot Archie M. Seese and 
his passenger, Robert Ream, were fa- 
tally injured. 

Pilot Seese flew to Quakertown and 
landed in an open field near the city 
on September 18. The following day he 
took several friends and relatives on 
short flights. Ground witnesses state 
that on some of these flights acrobatic 
maneuvers were executed. Then, late 
in the afternoon, accompanied by Robert 
Ream as passenger, Pilot Seese took off 
on another local flight. About 15 min- 
utes later the airplane was flying in the 
vicinity of a farm, where it made one 
or two circles at low altitude at the 
farmhouse. Following the conclusion 
of these maneuvers the airplane was 
placed in a steep climbing attitude. 
The aircraft stalled at an altitude of 
approximately 150 feet and fell off to 
the ground. The wreckage caught fire 
after the impact and burned. The air- 
plane was a Piper, model J—2, powered 
by a Continental A-40—4 engine. Pilot 
Seese had had 180 hours flying experi- 
ence. 

Probable cause.—Pilot stalled the air- 
plane during a steep climb at low alti- 
tude. 


Stall in Low Altitude Power-Off 


Turn 


A stall during a power-off turn at low 
altitude brought the crash near Rom- 
ulus, Mich., on June 11, 1940, in which 
Private Pilot James L. Vincent was 
seriously injured. 

The pilot took off from the Wayne 
County Airport at Romulus and pro- 
ceeded to a point about 3 miles north- 
east of the airport, where he elected to 
practice a simulated forced landing. 
The pilot selected a field, throttled his 
engine and started a steep 180° turn 
to the left to approach for a landing. 
After completing about 130° of this turn 
and while at an altitude of about 300 
feet, the aircraft stalled and fell off to 


the left. The pilot applied full power, 
but the aireraft failed to recover before 
it struck the ground on its left wing, 
nose, and Janding gear, finally coming 
to rest in an inverted position. Vincent 
had logged 35 hours and was flying a 
Stinson HW-75, powered by a 75-horse- 
power Continental engine. 

Probable cause.—Pilot stalled the air- 
eraft during a power-off turn at low 
altitude. 


Steep Turn in Unfamiliar Air- 
craft Fatal 


Loss of control during a steep turn 
at low altitude caused the crash at 
Western Hills Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on July 14, 1940, in which Solo Pilot 
Charles J. Rentz and his passenger, 
Walter Ludwig, were fatally injured. 

The pilot and passenger were return- 
ing from a cross-country flight, when 
Rentz circled the airport at an alti- 
tude of about 500 feet with the aircraft 
held in a steep-banked attitude. Just 
before completing one full circle, the 
aircraft fell off into a spin from which 
recovery was not effected. Fire broke 
out upon impact, consuming the air- 
craft before the occupants could be re- 
moved. The pilot had flown a total of 
347 hours, but only 5 hours of this time 
was logged in the plane which crashed, 
a Monocoupe 70, powered with a 65- 
horsepower Velie engine. 

Probable cause.—Loss of control dur- 
ing a steep turn at low altitude. 

Contributing factor.—Inexperience of 
the pilot on this type of aircraft. 


Improper Physical Condition 


A crash which resulted from attempt- 
ing a flight while in an improper phys- 
ical condition caused the death of Solo 
Pilot Herbert Brokey near Kildare, 
Qkla., on May 5, 1940. 

Brokey took off from Ponca, Okla., 
Airport shortly before 6 a. m., having 
been up all night attending a party at 
the airport. His aircraft, a Luscombe 
model SA, next was observed in the 
vicinity of Kildare, about 12 miles from 
Ponca City, where it made _ several 
turns, then nosed toward the ground, 
with the engine running normally. As 
the plane passed over a schoolhouse it 
struck a chimney with the left landing 
wheel and the roof with the right 
wheel. It then nosed into the ground 
and bounced over a fence, where it came 
to rest. Witnesses stated that Brokey 
had consumed a considerable quantity 
of intoxicating liquor during the night 
preceding the crash. Brokey had logged 
205 hours of flying experience. 

Probable cause.—Action of the pilot 
in attempting a flight while in an im- 
proper physical condition. 


Steep Gliding Turn Brings 
Fatal Crash 


A stall during a steep gliding turn 
at low altitude caused the crash near 
East Liverpool, Ohio, on May 21, 1940, 
in which Private Pilot John R. Cole- 
man was fatally injured. 

The pilot took off from the Swaney 
Airport, East Liverpool, and shortly 
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thereafter started circling the airport 


to the left, while the aircraft was 
climbing to an altitude of approxi- 
mately 1,500 feet. The pilot then 


throttled the engine and executed two 
left spirals as he descended to altitude 
of about 400 feet where a steep 180° 
turn was made over the north edge of 
the airport. A few seconds later the 
pilot started another 180° turn to enter 
a westerly approach to a landing on the 
airport. The aircraft, an Aeronca C-3, 
powered by an Aeronca E 113 B engine, 
stalled during the turn and fell off into 
a right spin. Approximately one and 
one-half turns of the spin were com- 
pleted when the plane struck the ground 
aud was demolished. Pilot Coleman 
had logged 265 hours. 

Probable cause.—Pilot stalled the air- 
craft during a steep gliding turn at 
low altitude. 


Loss of Control at Low Altitude 


Loss of control during a pylon turn at 
low altitude caused the crash near 
Carlstadt, N. J., on July 19, 1940, in 
which Paul R. Kolbe, a student pilot 
with 41 hours, was seriously injured. 

Pilot Kolbe was practicing figure 
eight maneuvers at an altitude esti- 
mated at 500 feet on the morning of 
July 19 and one maneuver had been 
completed, with a loss of approximately 
30 feet of altitude, when the pilot 
started a steep right turn around a 
pylon during the second maneuver. 
The pilot lost control of the airplane 
during the turn and the aircraft fell 
off into a right spin. Partial recovery 
was effected before the aircraft struck 
the ground in the dive and was demol- 
ished. The aircraft was a Piper, model 
J-3, powered by a 40 horsepower Conti- 
nental A-40-4 engine. 

Probable cause.—Pilot lost control of 
the airplane during a steep turn at low 
altitude. 

Contributing factor.—Inexperience of 
pilot. 


Fatal Stall Follows Steep Turn 


A steep turn executed at low alti- 
tude resulted in a stall, and the stall 
caused a crash near Ridge, Mont., on 
July 14, 1940, in which uncertificated 
Pilot Archie Harris was fatally in- 
jured. 

Harris was practicing steep turns 
while flying at an altitude of about 
800 feet, during the morning of July 
14. His brother, who observed the 
flight, stated that the airplane stalled 
during one of these turns, and fell off 
into a spin. It is indicated that the 
pilot had effected partial recovery be- 
fore the airplane struck the ground and 
was demolished. The aircraft, a long 
wing Eaglerock, powered by an OX 5, 
£0-horsepower engine, was uncertifi- 
cated and was about 12 years old. The 
aircraft had been re-covered recently, 
and a new engine installed. 

Probable cause.—Pilot stalled the air- 


plane during a steep turn at low 
altitude. 
Contributing factor. — Inexperience 


of the pilot. 
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Stall During Take-Off Brings 
Crash 


A stall immediately following take- 
off from the Mac, Ky., Airport caused 
the crash on August 1, 1940, in which 
Private Pilot Paul A. Lanford was 
seriously injured. 

Pilot Lanford was accompanied by 
J. B. Beams as passenger when he took 
off from the 1,000-foot runway of the 
Mac Airport. Immediately following 
the take-off, evidence indicates, the 
pilot stalled the aircraft, causing it to 
settle until it struck a tree situated at 
the extension of the runway end. 
While the pilot was seriously injured 
in the ensuing crash, the passenger re- 
ceived no injuries. The aircraft, a 
Piper, model J—2, powered by a Conti- 
nental A404 engine, was demolished. 
The pilot had had 154 hours experience 
in the type of aircraft involved and a 
total of 169 hours experience. 

Probable cause.—Pilot stalled the air- 
craft immediately following take-off. 

Contributing factor.—Inexperience of 
the pilot. 


AERO STATUTES 
(Continued from page 118) 


provisions and Reorganization Plans re- 
lating to civil aviation in the United 
States and its territories and posses- 
sions, with certain pertinent nonstatu- 
tory material, is contained in this 162- 
page publication. 

The table of contents is as follows: 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. III with the President’s 
message of transmittal, Reorganization 
Plan No. IV with the President’s mes- 
sage of transmittal, Letter of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget constru- 
ing Reorganization Plans No. III and 
No. IV, Air Commerce Act of 1926, Act 
providing for administration of the 
Washington National Airport, Act re- 
lating to public airports, Clayton Act, 
Railway Labor Act, Decision No. 83 of 
the National Labor Board, Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939, Act estab- 
lishing the Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Air Mail Act of 1934, Act 
relating to transporting of foreign mail 
by aircraft, Act relating to experimental 
air mail service, Act providing for spe- 
cial arrangements in the transportation 
of mail in Alaska, Act relating to emer- 
gency mail service in Alaska, Act defin- 
ing post roads, Act relating to air navi- 
gation in the Canal Zone, Saving 
clauses in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act and in part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Copies of the publication can be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing 
Office for 15 cents each. 


March Air Accident 
Report Released 


Fifteen fatal accidents, most of which 
were attributable to pilot error, were 
reported for United States civil aviation 
during March, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has reported. The number com- 
pares with 12 in the preceding month 
and 13 in the corresponding month of 
1940. 

One pilot neglected to fasten his 
safety belt and fell out of the airplane 
during an inadvertent stall. Again a 
fatal accident occurred while a student 
pilot carried a passenger. (This prac- 
tice, a dangerous one, accounted for 
over 40 percent of the passenger fatali- 
ties in 1939.) Three fatal crashes re- 
sulted from acrobatics at low altitudes. 
The carrying of passengers by student 
pilots and low acrobatics are violations 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 

During the month, the Nation's air- 
liners transported about 225,000 revenue 
passengers and flew over 10,000,000 
revenue miles. One serious air-carrier 
accident occurred at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on March 10. 

Following is a tabulation showing the 
number of fatal accidents in nonsched- 
uled operations for March 1941 and 
1940, and February 1941 and 1940, to- 
gether with figures on the number of 
pilots for the respective periods: 












































Number| Number| Number 
‘ of fatal | certifi- | of stu- | Total 
acci- cated dent pilots 
dents pilots pilots 
March 1941--- 15 | 1 69,000 | ! 94,000 |1 163, 000 
March 1940- -- 13 33, 188 32, 819 66, 007 
February 1941 | 13 | 1 67,000 | 1 91,000 |! 158, 000 
February 1940 | 13 | 33,459 | 41,457 | 74,916 
1 Estimated figures. 

Pleas- ~ No de- 

—_ tional tails 
Collision with the ground! 1 Se Pee 
Acrobatics at low altitude.  & ey: eer 
Stalled in steep turn. -..-.- 1 | ae 
Turn during take-off ?____- See SE 
Pilot fell out of plane *__-__- | DS eee 
Structural failure... ..-- | eee ee 
Stall practice............- D Ebaackdustssmaneen 
Spun in..-..--- sete iin 1 2 Reresern 
Low ceiling-struck wires - - | ee Nees 
Undetermined.........--.- |--------|-------- 1 
WR cccscocsisaanied | ll | 43 | 1 





1 His first flight at night. 

2 Student pilot carrying passenger. 

3 Also fatal to 2 passengers. _ 

4 No dual instruction fatal accidents were reported 
during March. 





Report on Training Planes 

To aid aircraft designers and other 
parties interested in the design of train- 
ing airplanes, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has released a report on 
“CHARACTERISTICS OF AIRPLANES USED IN 
THE CIVILIAN Prior TRAINING SECONDARY 
Courses. The report, prepared by the 


Certificate and Inspection Division, is 
based on the comments of 172 secondary 
course operators and aeronautical in- 
spectors who have had experience with 
secondary flight training. 

The report can be obtained by address- 
ing the Publications and Statistics Divi- 
sion, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Air Transportation 








C. A. B. Issues Rulings 
on International Routes 


Four United States 
and One Canadian 
Airline Affected 


In four jointly issued decisions con- 
cerned with the applications of one 
Canadian and five United States air car- 
riers, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
announced that it has taken action 
based on the Air Transport Arrange- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States, which became effective on Au- 
gust 18, 1939. The principles of recip- 
rocity in international air transport 
services, pursuant to article III of the 
Arrangement, were defined in an ex- 
change of notes between these Govern- 
ments which became effective December 
3. 1940. The carriers who had filed ap- 
plications were Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
American Airlines, Inc., Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, Inc., Northwest Air- 
lines, Ine., United Air Lines Transport 
Corporation, and Canadian Colonial 
Airways, Inc. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, as a foreign 
air carrier, was granted a foreign air 
carrier permit authorizing the trans- 
portation of persons, property, and mail 
on a nonstop service between Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, and New York, N. Y., 
which is in accordance with these Ar- 
rangements. The applications of Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., and Canadian Colo- 
nial Airways, Inc., for similar nonstop 
services were denied. The application 
of Trans-Canada for authorization to 
cperate a local service between Toronto 
and Buffalo, N. Y., was denied. The Ar- 
rangements between the two Govern- 
ments provided that this route should 
be operated by a United States carrier 


end a certificate for the route was 
granted to American Airlines, Inc., 
which now serves Buffalo, N. Y. Ap- 


plication for the same route by Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, Inc., which 
elso serves Buffalo, was denied on the 
basis that the greater part of the 
through traffic over the Toronto-Buffalo 
route flowed normally to points pres- 
ently served by American Airlines. 
The application of Canadian Colonial 
Airways, Inc., for a route from New 
York to Toronto with intermediate stops 
at Scranton, Pa., Elmira, N. Y., Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., was denied on 
the ground that it would be a costly 
duplication of a route now served by 
American. The Board held that Amer- 
ican Airlines could, by flying practically 
no additional mileage, serve Scranton 
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and Elmira when 
made adequate. 

American Airlines, Inc., was further 
granted an amendment to its route No. 
7 to include Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., as intermedi- 
ate points. This route, as amended, 
extends between the coterminal points 
New York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., 
and the terminal point Chicago, Il., via 
the intermediate points Wilkes-Barre, 
and Scranton, Pa., Syracuse, Buffalo, 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Jackson, Battle Creek, and Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and South Bend, Ind. Ameri- 
can’s application for a route between 
Toronto and Detroit was denied. 

Trans-Canada further had applied for 
a route between Toronto and Detroit, 
Mich. However, Trans-Canada _ with- 
drew that application since it presently 
renders service between Toronto and 
Windsor, which is a few miles distant 
from Detroit. The authorization to 
American to serve Windsor would con- 
nect with this service. 

The application of Northwest Airlines, 
Ine., for a certificate which would ex- 
tend its present service from Chicago to 
New York, via any of its suggested 
alternate routes, some of them crossing 
parts of Canada, was denied. The 
Board pointed out that the three exist- 
ing carriers, American, United, and 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., 
are capable of serving the public need 
between New York and Chicago and 
that the institution of an additional 
route would cost the Government sub- 
stantial sums in mail pay without im- 
provement in the mail service between 
these points. 

In the fourth case, the certificate of 
public convenience and necessity held 
by United Air Lines Transport Cor- 
poration authorizing it to engage in air 
transportation of persons and property 
between Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, was amended to au- 
thorize it to transport mail. United’s 
request for authorization to render mail 
service to Bellingham, Wash., was de- 
ferred pending decision of the Board 
in a separate proceeding involving the 
application of United to include that 
city as an intermediate point to be 
served on the Seattle-Vancouver route. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, which has 
been operating two round trips per day 
between Seattle and Vancouver, carry- 
ing mail, for some time past, advised 
the Board on February 19, 1941, of its 
intention to discontinue this service 


their airports are 


and the Post Office Department has sig- 
nified the desirability of providing 
other air-mail service to take its place. 
At the same time, the Board released 
an order granting a request of Trans- 
Canada to withdraw its application 
under the “grandfather” clause. 

The Board pointed out that the Ar- 
rangement between the Governments 
of the United States and Canada, pro- 
vides for the operation of new interna- 
tional services as follows: 
Sjangor, Maine—Moncton, New 

by a United States carrier. 
New York, N. Y.—-Toronto, Ontario, by a 

Canadian carrier. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Toronto, 

United States carrier. : 
Windsor, Ontario—Any point or points ip 

the United States, by a United States 

carrier. . é eed 
Detroit, Mich.—Any point or points in Cap- 
ada, by a Canadian carrier. 
Great Falls, Mont.—Lethbridge, Alberta, by 

a United States carrier. 

The Arrangement also confirms the 
international air transport services 
actually in operation between Canada 
and the United States for which cer- 
tificates and permits have been issued 
by the respective Governments. 

The Board's decisions on the new 
route applications were approved by 
the President. 


Brunswick, 


Ontario, by a 











Statistical Summary 
> 


The 16 domestic air carriers during 
Mareh had gains in traffic statistics 
ranging from 17.59 to 37.15 percent over 
March last year, according to figures 
compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. For the first quarter of | 
this year, the increases ranged from | 
26.31 to 42.65 percent. 

During March the reporting carriers | 
flew 9,952,613 revenue-miles and carried | 
221,601 revenue passengers, increases of | 
25.50 and 24.26 percent, respectively, | 
over March 1940. Revenue passenger- 
miles flown totaled 85,899,182, up 17.59 
percent from the like month last year. 
The airlines carried 1,214,817 pounds of 
express and flew 674,619,089 express 
pound-miles in March, gains of 35.80 
and 2840 percent, respectively, over 
March 1940, while available passenger 
seat-miles flown aggregated 169,011,421, 
up 37.15 percent. The revenue passen- 
ger load factor for March was 50.82 
percent and for March last year, 59.28] 
percent. 

For the first quarter of this year the 
traffic statistics of the airlines, with 
changes from the like 1840 quarter, 
were as follows: Revenue-miles flown— 
27,628,223, up 26.31 percent ; revenue pas- 
sengers carried—595 580, up 34.91 per- 
cent; revenue passenger-miles flown— 
230,115,514, up 26.92 percent; pounds of 
express carried—3,437,171, up 42.65 
percent; express pound-miles flown— 
1,930,495,066, up 36.75 percent; and 
available passenger seat-miles flown— 
465,886,615, up 38.38 percent. The rev- 
enue passenger load factor for the first 
3 months of this year was 49.39 percent 
against 53.86 percent for the first quar- | 
ter of 1940. 
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Domestic Air Carrier Traffic Statistics for 1939, 1940 and the First 3 Months of 1941 
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Domestic Air Carrier Traffic Statistics for March 1941 





Operator 


American Airlines, Ine 

Braniff Airways, Inc 

Catalina Air Transport, Inc 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 

Continental Air Lines. Ine 

Delta Air Corporation 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc 

Inland Air Lines, Inc 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 

National Airlines, Inc 

Northeast Airlines, Inc 

Northwest Airlines, Ine 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Cor- 
poration 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc 

United Air Lines Transport Corpora- 
tion 4 

Western Air Express Corporation 


Total _.._- 





Revenue m 


March 1941 








9, 952, 613 


iles flown Revenue 


Percent 


change — 
over 1940 . 

19. 39 69, 450 
19. 53 9, 709 
20. 51 1, 432 
50. 55 3, 486 
11. 53 1, 132 
23. 63 3, 563 
29. 95 38, 920 
3. 67 708 
83.03 2, 215 
94.17 3, 709 
69. 30 2, 027 
2. 08 8, 135 
35. 61 17, 804 
37. 94 22, 819 
19. 38 32, 089 
32. 67 4, 403 
25. 50 221, 601 


passen- 


gers carried 


Percent 
change 
over 1940 


Revenue passenge 
miles flown 


or- 


Express pound-miles 


lown 


Percent 


March 1941 


change 


March 1941 


over 1940 


. 761 
17, 637 
2, 960 
50, 609 
47, 426 
, 383 
2, 562 
, 313 
, 041 
, 212 
. 903 
, 028 





3, 271, 
10, 958, 


264 
798 
15, 152, 
391, 


404 
881 





. 53 


85, 899, 182 





16, 036, 869 
108, 362, 283 


216, 967, 507 
22, 191, 773 


674, 619, 089 


Percen 
change 


over 1940 


Revenue ps 
load factor ( 


t 


2 


March 
1941 





assenger 
percent) 


March 
1940 


66. 38 
53. 86 
49. 08 
71.93 
44.85 


62. 68 
49. 08 


59. 28 
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EAL Allowed Nonstop 
Birmingham-New Orleans 
Service on Route 5 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted the application of Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., to inaugurate nonstop serv- 
ice between Birmingham, Ala., and New 
Orleans, La., on its route No. 5. East- 
ern now operates four schedules daily 
in each direction between Atlanta and 
New Orleans, one of which is nonstop. 
Of the three which serve Birmingham, 
one stops at Montgomery and Mobile, 
one at Mobile, and the third is the non- 
stop approved under the present appli- 
cation. This latter has been operating 
temporarily under an exemption order. 
The Board stated in its decision that 
Montgomery and Mobile would, thus, 
still be served in accordance with their 
prevailing traffic needs. 

Very little time will be saved by the 
new arrangement, but in other regards 
the service to the public will be im- 
proved, and since 50 percent of the 
traffic moving over the route originates 
it points beyond either New Orleans or 
Birmingham, the Board considered it 
justified. Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Inc., had intervened in the case, 
claiming that its revenues would be 
adversely affected by Eastern’s ability 
to divert some of its present traffic. 
However, the Board stated, Chicago and 
Southern would still retain not only the 
advantages of its short route to Chi- 
cago but also its exclusive opportunity 
to operate through plane service be- 
tween New Orleans and Chicago, since 
Eastern is restricted in its operations 
on route 5. 

Eastern’s route No. 5 operates be- 
tween the coterminal points New York, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J., the inter- 
mediate points Philadelphia, Pa., Balti- 
more, Md., Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., Greensboro and Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C., 
Atlanta and Columbus, Ga., Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, and Mobile, Ala., and 
the terminal point New Orleans. 

The Board also confirmed its prior 
opinion in which Eastern Airlines, Inc., 
was authorized to inaugurate service to 
Birmingham, Ala., on its route No. 5 
subject to the restriction that such 
service should be limited to flights orig- 
inating and terminating at Washing- 
ton or points north thereof, and origi- 
nating and terminating at points south 
thereof. In the former decision, the 
Board found that Delta Air Lines is 
furnishing adequate local service be- 
tween Birmingham and Atlanta and 
that the benefit which would result 
from the amendment of Eastern’s cer- 
tificate would be limited principally to 
passengers between New Orleans and 
Birmingham and passengers between 
Birmingham and points north of At- 
lanta. Accordingly, authority to serve 
Birmingham was approved subject to 
restriction. 

Eastern contended that under the re- 
striction it was unable to operate three 
essential services, one between Louis- 
ville, Nashville, and New Orleans, a 
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shuttle between Birmingham and New 
Orleans, and one between Memphis and 
points in North and South Carolina. 
The Board stated, however, that under 
its present certificates, Eastern is au- 
thorized to conduct  single-company 
operations between each of these points 
by a combination of routes. 





Pan American Adds 
Singapore Service 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
amended the certificate of convenience 
and necessity of Pan American Air- 
ways Co. to allow service for a period 
of 5 years between Manila, P. IL, and 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. Pan 
American’s original certificate author- 
izes service between the terminal point 
San Francisco, Calif., the intermediate 
points Honolulu, T. H., the Islands of 
Midway, Wake, and Guam, Manila, P. L., 
the Portuguese colony of Macau, and 
the terminal point at the British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong. It is contem- 
plated that the service between Ma- 
nila and Singapore will be on a 
fortnightly basis. Pan American's 
present schedule calls for weekly trans- 
Pacific flights proceeding via Manila to 
Hong Kong. It is expected that after 
the inauguration of the Singapore 
service, trans-Pacifie flights will proceed 
to Manila each each week and thence 
on alternate weeks to Hong Kong and 
Singapore, which will thus each re- 
ceive fortnightly service. 

The Board stated that, with existing 
world conditions and the importance of 
the East Indies and Malaya to the 
United States, it found the service to 
Singapore necessary in the public in- 
terest. The minimum time now by 
steamer between the United States and 
Singapore is 27 days, the maximum, 7 
weeks. By air, the trip will take less 
than a week. Although the service to 
Hong Kong will be cut in half, mail for 
Hong Kong delivered in Manila on the 
weeks in which there will be no service 
ean be transferred to surface ships. 

It was estimated that the cost to the 
Government of the new service would be 
small, since the amount of trans-Pacific 
service would not be increased and 
flights to Singapore would result in the 
eancelation of a similar number of 
flights to Hong Kong. 

The Board added that “it is conceded 
(by Pan American) that the heavy vol- 
ume of traffic anticipated on the Singa- 
pore service is due in part at least to 
the present world conditions, and there 
is no assurance that it would continue 
beyond the present emergency. Appli- 
eant has requested the issuance of a 
certificate authorizing service for a 
period of 5 years. It is, of course, im- 
possible to forecast precisely how long 
the proposed service would be required 
by the considerations outlined above. 
However, the 5-year period requested 
by the petitioner does not appear un- 
reasonable.” 

The extension was approved by the 
President. 


Board Reports on 
TWA Accident 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
made public its report on the accident 
which occurred to Transcontinental & 
Western's trip 6 in the vicinity of Rob- 
ertson, Mo., on January 23. The acci- 
dent resulted in the destruction of the 
airplane, fatal injuries to one passen- 
ger and one member of the crew, serious 
injuries to four passengers and one 
crew member, and minor injuries to six 
passengers and one crew member. 

“Upon the basis of the foregoing find- 
ings and the entire record available to 
us at this time, we find that the probable 
eause of the accident to NC 17315 (trip 
6) on January 23, 1941, was the action 
of the pilot in attempting a landing 
under adverse weather conditions in 
disregard of the minimums prescribed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and in maneuvering for such land- 
ing at a dangerously low altitude,” the 
Board stated. 

The Board recommended that the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics en- 
courage the development and installa- 
tion of a continuously monitoring ap- 
paratus for ceiling light projectors at 
all airports used by air carriers. The 
purpose of this device is to give a con- 
tinuous observation of the height of 
clouds and through proper setting of 
the instrument a change in the ceiling 
to some predetermined lower value 
would automatically set off an alarm. 
When such device is in operation, such 
clouds moving across the field would 
be detected in this manner, the Board 
said. 


Board Refuses Alliance 
Stop for Inland 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
affirmed its previous decision refusing 
to grant an amendment to Inland Air 
Lines, Inc.’s certificate on route No. 35 
to inelude Alliance, Nebr., as an inter- 
mediate stop. The Board had stated in 
its original opinion that the cost to the 
Government in mail pay would out- 
weigh the value of the service due to 
the smallness of the population to be 
served and the fact that Inland now 
serves Scottsbluff, a short distance 
away. 

Inland had requested reconsideration, 
alleging that the Board had not given 
sufficient weight to the economic con- 
siderations and existing transportation 
facilities at Alliance; that the addi- 
tional postal revenues received would 
materially decrease the cost to the 
Government; and that full considera- 
tion had not been given to the relation 
of the proposed service to an integrated 
system of air transportation. 

The Board found that Inland had not 
proved its contentions on any of these 
points and stated: “The establishment 
of such service to all cities of similar 
size which have a desire therefor would 
obviously entail Governmental expendi- 
tures considerably out of proportion to 
the benefits of such service.” 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


OFFICIAL ACTIONS 


Abstraets of Opinions, Orders, and Regulations 











For THE Periop Aprit 15-30, 1941 
ORDERS OrvER No. 987: Anthony Kwiatkowski OrperR No. 990: Granted request of 


OrverR No. 982: Amended certificate of 
convenience and necessity of TWA. 
The Board on April 16 amended the 

certificate of public convenience and 

necessity of Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Ine., for route No. 38 so as to 
include Boulder City, Nev., as an inter- 
mediate point. (Opinion and order— 

Docket No. 2738.) 

983: Approved a resolution 

Traffic Conference of 


ORDER NO. 
of the 
America, 


Air 


The Board on April 18 approved a 

resolution of the Air Traffic Conference 
of America (contract C. A. B. 124) re- 
lating to the selection and employment 
of agents and the payment of commis- 
sions to agents. 
ORDER No. 984: Denied petition of TWA 
reconsideration of order deter- 
mining rate of compensation for 
transportation of mail over route 2. 


for 


The Board on April 19 denied petition 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
for “reconsideration and modification of 
the final order in the proceeding desig- 
nated docket No. 154, fixing and de- 
termining the fair and reasonable rate 
of compensation for the transportation 
of mail by aircraft over route No. 2 
from and after October 1,1940. * * *” 
OrvER No. British Air Commis- 
. sion granted permission to navigate 

British-registered aircraft over ter- 

ritory of the United States. 


The Board on April 19 granted British 
Air Commission permission to navigate 
British-registered aircraft over the ter- 
ritory of the United States, between 
Astoria, Oreg., and New York, N. Y., 
during the period from April 19, 1941, to 
June 30, 1941. 


OrDER No. 986: Granted British Air 
Commission permission to navigate 
British-registered aircraft over ter- 
ritory of the United States. 


The Board on April 19 granted Brit- 
ish Air Commission permission to navi- 
gate British-registered aircraft over 
the territory of the United States, in 
the vicinity of New York, N. Y., during 
the period from April 19, 1941, to and 
including June 30, 1941, for the purpose 
of training and checking out British 
pilots and other flight personnel. 


985: 


MAY 15, 1941 


directed to show cause why his stu- 
dent pilot certificate should not be 
revoked or suspended. 


The Board on April 22 directed An- 
thony Kwiatkowski to appear before an 
examiner and show cause why his stu- 
dent pilot certificate No. S—149503 
should not be revoked or suspended for 
piloting an aircraft carrying a pas- 
senger other than a certificated instruc- 
tor and other violations of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 


OrvER No. 988: Charles Pomnitz di- 
rected to show cause why his student 
pilot certificate should not be re- 
voked or suspended. 











NOTICE 

Another in the series of individ- 
ual printed opinions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in economic 
Opinion No. 11—is now 
available and may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 5 cents. Title of 
the latest printed opinion is 
MAYFLOWER AIRLINES, INc.—CER- 
TIFICATE OF CONVENIENCE AND NE- 
cessity, Docket No. 46-401 (E)-1. 


cases 











The Board on April 22 directed 
Charles G. Pomnitz to appear before an 
examiner and show cause why his stu- 
dent pilot certificate No. S—76391 should 
not be revoked or suspended for pilot- 
ing an aircraft on a civil airway acro- 
batically at an altitude of less than 
1,500 feet over open country in viola- 
tion of the Civil Air Regulations. 


Orver No. 989: Mettauer Dividson di- 
rected to show cause why his private 
pilot certificate should not be revoked 
or suspended. 


The Board on April 22 directed Met- 
tauer E. Davidson, Jr., to appear before 
an examiner and show cause why his 
private pilot certificate No. 4580140 
should not be revoked or suspended for 
piloting an aircraft on a civil airway 
over a congested area at an altitude of 
less than 1,000 feet and other violations 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 


British Air Commission for an amend- 
ment to the authorization granted on 
April 19. 


The Board on April 21 granted re- 
quest of the British Air Commission for 
an amendment to the authorization 
granted by the Board on April 19, 1941, 
to navigate British-registered aircraft 
over the territory of the United States, 
in the vicinity of New York, N. Y., dur- 
ing the period from April 19, 1941, to 
June 30, 1941, inclusive. 


OrpvER No. 991: Granted request of 
British Air Commission for an amend- 
ment to the authorization granted on 
April 19. 


The Board on April 21 granted re- 
quest of the British Air Comimssion for 
an amendment to the authorization 
granted by the Board on April 19, 1941, 
to navigate British-registered aircraft 
over the territory of the United States, 
between Astoria, Oreg., and New York, 
N. Y., during the period from April 19, 
1941, to June 30, 1941, inclusive. 


OxpER No. 992: Amended order No. 979 
in the matter of the applications of 
United, TWA, Eastern, and American. 


The Board on April 22 amended order 
No. 979 of the Board in the matter of the 
applications of United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corporation, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., and American Airlines, Inc., by 
striking out the last sentence of such 
order and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “This order and the exemp- 
tion granted thereby may be amended, 
rescinded, or revoked at any time at the 
discretion of the Board without notice, 
and in any event shall cease to be effec- 
tive as of 12 p. m., May 4, 1941.” 


Orver No. 993: Hugh Robbins directed 
to show cause why his commercial 
pilot certificate should not be revoked 
or suspended. 


The Board on April 23 directed Hugh 
C. Robbins to appear before an examiner 
and show cause why his commercial 
pilot certificate No. 1199 should not be 
revoked or suspended for piloting an 
aircraft at an altitude of less than 500 
feet above the ground or water where 
flight was not otherwise restricted and 
other violations of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 
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OxpDeR No. 994: Northwest Airlines 
granted permission to inagurate non- 
stop service on route No. 3. 


The Board on April 24 granted per 
mission to Northwest Airlines, Inc., to 
inaugurate nonstop service between 
Furgo, N. Dak., and Billings, Mont., on 
route No. 3, on April 27, 1941. 


OrpeR No. 995: Delta granted permis 
sion to inaugurate service to Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


The Board on April 24 granted per- 
mission to Delta Air Corporation to in- 
vugurate service to Savannah, Ga., 
through the use of the Savannah Mu- 
nuicipal Airport, on route No. 24, on May 
1, 1941. 


OLDER No. 996: Eastern granted permis- 
sion to inaugurate nonstop service on 
route No. 6. 


The Board on April 24 granted per- 
mission to Eastern Air Lines, Ine., to 
inaugurate nonstop service between 
Vero Beach, Fla., and Daytona Beach, 
Fla., and between Daytona Beach, Fla., 
and Miami, Fla., on route No. 6, on 
April 25, 1941. 


OrvDER No. 997: Reaffirmed opinion and 
order of Board insofar as it restricted 
Eastern’s operations on route No. 5. 


The Board on April 24, reaffirmed the 
order and opinion of the Board dated 
January 30, 1941 (order, Serial No. 869) 
insofar as it restricted Eastern Air 
Line’s operations to Birmingham, Ala., 
to flights originating and terminating 
at New Orleans or points south thereof 


and at Washington, D. C., or points 
north thereof on route No. 5. (Opin- 


ion and order—Docket No. 162 et al.) 
ORDER No. 998: Eastern granted permis- 
sion to inaugurate nonstop service on 


route No. 5. 


The Board on April 24 granted per- 
mission to Eastern Air Lines, Ine., to 
inaugurate nonstop service between 
Birmingham, Ala., and New Orleans, 
La., on route No. 5. (Opinion and 
order—Docket No. 566.) 


ORDER No. 999: Reaffirmed opinion and 
order of Board denying application of 
Inland to include Alliance as an 
intermediate point. 


The Board on April 24 reaffirmed the 
order and opinion of the Board dated 
December 2, 1940 (order, Serial No. 750) 
denying the application of Inland Air 
Lines, Ine., to include Alliance, Nebr., 
as an intermediate point on route No. 
35. (Opinion and order—Docket No. 
438.) 


ORDER No. 1000: Student pilot certificate 
held by William Odom revoked. 


The Board on April 25 revoked student 
pilot certificate No, S—153880, held by 
William Paul Odom, Kansas City, Mo., 
for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway 
carrying a passenger other than a cer- 
tificated instructor and other violations 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 
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Orver No. 1001: Charles Warwick di- 
rected, to show cause why his private 
pilot certificate should not be sus- 
pended or revoked. 


The Board on April 25 directed 
Charles W. Warwick, Malden, Mass., to 
appear before an examiner of the Board 
and show cause why his private pilot 
certificate No. 39913 should not be sus- 
pended or revoked for piloting an air- 
craft closer than 500 feet to other air- 
craft in flight and other violations of 
the Civil Air Regulations. 


Orper No. 1002: Edward Tobin directed 
to show cause why his student pilot 
certificate should not be suspended or 
revoked. 

The Board on April 25 directed Ed- 
ward J. Tobin, Syracuse, N. Y., to ap- 
pear before an examiner of the Board 
and show cause why his student pilot 
certificate No. S-69781 should not be 
suspended or revoked for piloting an 
aircraft over a congested area at an 
altitude less than 1,000 feet in violation 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 


Orpver No. 1003: Private pilot certificate 
held by Edward Chopping revoked. 


The Board on April 25 revoked pri- 
vate pilot certificate No. 54026, held by 
Edward Chopping, Riverton, Wyo., for 
piloting an uncertificated aircraft at 
an altitude of less than 500 feet above 
the ground and other violations of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 


OrperR No. 1004: Student pilot certifi- 
cate held by Arthur Noel revoked. 


The Board on April 25 revoked stu- 
dent pilot certificate No. S—97050, held 
by Arthur Paul B. Noel, Gallipolis, Ohio, 
for piloting an aircraft carrying a pas- 
senger other than a certificated instruc- 
tor and other violations of the Civil 
Air Regulations. 


OrveR No. 1005: Student pilot certifi- 
cate held by Ruth Steffenson 
suspended for 6 months. 


The Board on April 25 suspended for 
a period of 6 months student pilot cer- 
tificate No. S-56532, held by Ruth Stef- 
fenson, Aberdeen, S. Dak., for piloting 
an aircraft outside the operating base 
of her instructor although she had not 
been certificated as being competent to 
make a solo cross-country flight, and 
other violations of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 


Orper No. 1006: 
Michael Geriok. 
The Board on April 25 denied the pe- 

tition of Michael Geriok, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., that the Board modify its previous 

order (order, Serial No. 858) revoking 

his student pilot certificate. 


OrpeR No. 1007: Denied petition of 
Vester Vanlandingham. 


Denicd petition of 


The Board on April 25 denied the pe- 
tition of Vester V. Vanlandingham, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., that the Board 
modify its previous order (order, Serial 
No. 805) revoking his student pilot cer- 
tificate. 


OrperR No. 1008: Granted petition of 
American for amendment of its cer- 
tificate for route No. 7. 

The Board on March 8 granted the 
petition of American Airlines, Inc., for 
amendment of its certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for route No. 
7, authorizing air transportation of per- 
sons, property, and mail to and from 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, and to an‘ 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Opinion 
and order—Docket No. 397.) 


OrdeER No. 1009: Re applications of 
Trans-Canada for foreign air carrier 
permits. 


The Board on March 8 granted ap- 
plication of Trans-Canada Air Lines for 
a foreign air carrier permit authorizing 
nonstop air transportation of persons, 
property, and mail between Toronto, 
Canada, and New York, N. Y.; denied 
application for a permit authorizing air 
transportation between Toronto, Can- 
ada, and Buffalo, N. Y.; granted per- 
mission for withdrawal of application 
authorizing air transportation between 
Toronto and Detroit, Mich. (Opinion 
and order—Docket Nos. 308, 311, 312. 


Orver No. 1010: Re 
American, Penn-Central, 
and Canadian Colonial. 


applications of 
Northwest 


The Board on March 8 authorized 
issuance to American Airlines of a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing air transportation 
of persons, property and mail between 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada ; 
application of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines Corporation for the same route 
denied; applications of American for 
certificates authorizing air transporta- 
tion between New York, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Canada, and between Toronto 
and Detroit, Mich., denied; application 
of Northwest Airlines, Inc., for a cer- 
tificate authorizing air transportation 
between Chicago, Ill, and New York, 
N. Y., denied; and application of Cana- 
dian Colonial Airways, Inc., for a cer- 
tificate authorizing air transportation 
between New York, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada, denied. (Opinion and order— 
Docket Nos. 327, 254, 306, 376.) 


OrpeR No. 1011: Granted petition of 
United for amendment to its certifi- 
cate to authorize transportation of 
mail on route No. 57. 

The Board on March 19 granted pe- 
tition of United Air Lines Transport 
Corporation for amendment of its cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity to authorize the transportation 
of mail on its route between Seattle, 
Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. (route 
No. 57). (Opinion and ordér—Docket 
No. 496.) 


OrperR No. 1012: Trans-Canada _per- 
mitted to withdraw its application for 

a foreign air carrier permit. 

The Board on April 25 granted re- 
quest of Trans-Canada Air Lines to 
withdraw its application for a foreign 
air carrier permit authorizing air 
transportation between Vancouver, 
B. C.. and Seattle, Wash. 
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OrveR No. 1013: Re application of 
American for an exemption from the 
provisions of section 401 (a) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 


The Board on April 19 temporarily ex- 
empted American Airlines, Inc., from 
the provisions of section 401 (a) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, insofar as such provisions 
would otherwise prohibit it from engag- 
ing in air transportation of persons, 
property, and mail between Hartford, 
Conn., and points on route No. 21 west 
of Hartford. 


ORDER No. 1014: Northeast permitted to 
inaugurate nonstop service. 


The Board on April 28 permitted 
Northeast Airlines, Ine., to inaugurate 
on April 27, 1941, nonstop service be- 
tween Bangor and Augusta, Maine, be- 
tween Augusta and Portland, Maine, and 
between Bangor or Waterville and Lew- 
iston, Maine, on route No. 27. 


OrDER No. 1015: Re authorization to 
navigate foreign registered aircraft in 
the United States and Canal Zone. 


The Board on April 28 granted the 
application of the Venezuelan Govern- 
inent. for permission to fly two aircraft, 
bearing Venezuelan identification marks, 
in the continental United States and the 
Canal Zone on a flight from Burbank, 
Calif., to Venezuela, subject to certain 
terms and conditions. 


OrpER No. 1016: Adopted Amendment 
No. 2 to Order Serial No. 684. 


The Board on April 28 adopted 
Amendment No. 2 to Order Serial No. 
684, temporarily exempting Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways, Inc., from certain 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, so as to continue said order in 
effect until June 30, 1941. 


Orper No. 1017: Adopted Amendment 
No. 2 to Order Serial No. 685. 


The Board on April 28 adopted 
Amendment No. 2 to Order Serial No. 
685, temporarily exempting Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., from certain provi- 
sions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, so as to continue said order in 
effect until June 30, 1941. 


Orver No. 1018: Re compensation for 
transportation of mail by Penn-Cen- 
tral. 


The Board on April 28 amended Order 
Serial No. 682 instituting a proceeding 
to determine and fix fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation for transporta- 
tion of mail by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines Corporation so as to include 
route No. 55, as amended, and route 
No. 14, as amended. 


Orver No. 1019: Approved certain inter- 
locking relationships. 


The Board on April 29 approved inter- 
locking relationships of W. J. Scott, 
Woodward M. Taylor, Catalina Air 


MAY 15, 1941 


Transport, Wilmington Transportation 
Co., and Santa Catalina Island Co. 


ORDER No. 1020: 
port 


United Air Lines Trans- 
permitted to in- 
augurate nonstop service on route 1. 
The Board on April 29 permitted 
United Air Lines Transport Corporation 
to inaugurate nonstop service on April 
27, 1941, between Denver, Colo., and 
San Francisco, Calif., and between 
Reno, Nevy., and San Francisco, Calif. 
OrperR No. 1021: Re Pan American Air- 
ways Singapore operation. 


Corporation 


The Board on February 25 granted 
the application of Pan American Air- 
ways Co. (Nev.), for an amendment of 
its certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing service between 
San Francisco, Calif., and the British 
Crown Co'ony of Hong Kong to provide 
for temporary air service between Ma- 
nila, P. L, and Singapore, The Straits 
Settlements, for a period of 5 years. 


ORDER No. 1022: 
to suspend 
Saginaw-Bay City, 
The Board 


Penn-Central permitted 
temporarily at 
Mich. 


on April 30 authorized 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, Ince., 
permission to suspend service tempo- 
rarily at Saginaw-Bay City, Mich., for 
a period of 60 days beginning May 1. 


service 


REGULATIONS 


REGULATION No. 156: The Board on 
April 19 adopted Amendment No. 107 
of the Civil Air Regulations, Special 
Issuance of Instrument Rating to 
Foreign Pilots. The amendment, 
making an addition to part 20 of the 
CAR, is as follows: 

Effective April 19, 1941, subsections (a) 
and (c) of section 20.69 of the Civil Air 


Regulations are amended to read as follows : 
(a) An applicant for a private pilot cer- 


tificate or an instrument rating, upon a 
satisfactory showing to the Administrator 


that he is a member of a military or naval 
service of a foreign country on flying status, 
or is a holder of a pilot certificate of com- 
petency issued by a foreign country, the 
privileges of which are not less than those 
of a private pilot, may be deemed by the 
Administrator to have met the requirements 
prescribed in this part for a private pilot 
certificate. A person who holds a private 
pilot certificate issued under this section, and 
a valid instrument rating issued by the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
may be deemed by the Administrator to have 
met the requirements prescribed in this part 
for an instrument rating.” 

“(e) Any person issued a private pilot cer- 
tificate under the provisions of this section, 
before being eligible to pilot civil aircraft of 


the United States, shall offer proof satisfac- 


tory to the Administrator, or his duly au- 
thorized representative, that he is the duly 
authorized representative of a foreign person 
or nation contemplating the purchase of air- 
craft manufactured in the United States, or 
that he is the duly authorized representative 
of the competent aeronautical] authorities 
of the foreign nation in which such aircraft 
will be registered, and such private pilot 
shall not pilot any civil aircraft of the 
United States except aircraft which a foreign 
person or nation contemplates purchasing, 
and then only in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as the Administrator may 
prescribe: Provided, That if such certificate 
authorizes instrument flight, such terms and 
conditions shall include a requirement that 


the holder be familiar with the let down 
through procedures for all airports into 
which he proposes to operate under instru- 
ment flight conditions.” 





Recognized Dealers 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has an- 
nounced the addition of the following to the 
list of recognized dealers authorized to sell 
aeronautical charts : 

Ritchey Flying Service, Meacham Field, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

(The above replaces The Airport 
Stand, Meacham Field, Fort Worth.) 

Air Transport Equipment, Inc., Building 20, 
Roosevelt Field, Garden City, N. Y. 


News 











Air Navigation Facilities On 
May 
Airports 


(In order to simplify the following 
statistical tabulation of airports in the 
continental United States, the classifi- 
cation has been rearranged. Airports 
now are classified on an operation basis, 
whereas formerly they were classified on 
a servicing basis. 

For example, an airport operated by 
a municipality with no servicing avail- 
able now is classified as a “municipal 
airport,” whereas it formerly was listed 
as an “auviliary airport.” Thus, the 








“auviliary” classification has been 
eliminated.) 
Airports with servicing 1________--_-~ 958 
Airports with paved runways__-~--_-~- 276 
Airports with two-way MOMs ee ae 368 
RES EO FE ae 637 
Airports by class: 
ES ees 1, 080 
Commercial * _ oenditianiumnatabiiiat iced 558 
Private ® __-..---~--~.--- Scdemdioe 158 
Army ° merwineass hain 7 
Navy pinnate 22 
ee ES te 38 
RE RR: le aerate waa teeniee 289 
ES atk ecetencen a Xf 
Seaplane Bases 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard_____--_- —— 
Other seaplane bases and anchorages____ 297 
I ities castonictics aaeachallnbns cian aatd 327 


Seaplane bases having ‘any night light- 
Shey CIR... 2a. 5s eaminnsncone 


Radio Aids 


Ranges (7 in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii)___-- _ 290 
Range stationds simultaneous (7 in 
Aiseka, 3 in HMaweili)............... 192 


Range stations nonsimultaneous_-—-_-~ 86 
Range stations, no voice - 

Broadcast stations (9 in ¢: 

Senin tcomnnsonmimaiann 





Broadcast stations simultaneous (7 in 
Alaska, 2 in Hawaii)-~-~~- 





Broadcast stations nonsimultaneous 
— 9 - —* Saas 2 
Marker stations ___---~-~- wmnpaeihae ae 
ee ic ritsinsiee deitnneniges 111 
Voice (only) station (7 in Alaska) -~ 14 


Z Markers (not at range stations) __—_ 2 


1 Servicing : hangar, repairs, and fuel avail- 
able. 
2Lighted airport: boundary and beacon 
and/or flood lights. 

® Municipally operated, 
servicing. 

*Commercially operated, 
servicing. 

5 Open to public in emergency Only. 

® Army-operated, open to civilians in emer- 
gency only. 

7 Navy-operated, open to civilians in emer- 
gency only. 

8 Includes Coast Guard, U. S. Forest Service, 
ete. 


with or without 


with or without 
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Status of Parts of the Civil Air Regulations and Amendments 


All persons affected by the Civil Air 
Regulations, 


for 

ybta 
fron 
Divi 


tion, 


eONLY 


F< 
gene 
craft 

18., 


craft 


13., 14., 


men 


fo Pr 


port 


gove 
engaged. 


HOW 


Tl 


C. A. 
the Regulations for other purposes, may 


obta 


61 


98 | 
99 | 


ral by Parts 01., 20., 


including those preparing 
examinations for certificates, may 
in required Parts of the Regulations 
1 the Publications and Statistics 
sion, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 

Washington, D. C., without charge. 


PARTS NEEDED SUPPLIED FREE 


pilots are governed in 
60., and 98; air- 
Parts 01., 04., 15., 
, and Section 60.32; and air- 
t engine mechanics by Parts 01., 04., 
18., 24. and 98. It should be re- 
ibered that individuals are entitled 
eceive free of charge only those 
ions of the C. A. R. which directly 
rn the activity in which they are 


yr example, 


t mechanics by 


*) OR 
24., $ C. 


on 
sale 


able 


OF 


sale ; 


A. 


As of May 1, 1941 


A. 


JOURNAL, 


TO OBTAIN PARTS, AMENDMENTS, 
AND MANUALS 

persons not affected by the 

but desiring all or any part of 


10se 


R., 


in them as follows: Those Parts on 


TITLE 


AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Reg and 
cates. 
Type and Production Ce rtificates 


Airplane Airworthiness (Manual 04, 2-1-41.) _- sa 


ristration 


Aircraft Engine Airworthiness (Manual not is- 
sued). 
Aircratt (Manual 
12-1-3 
Aircraft Equipment 
-1-38) 


Propeller Airworthiness 14, 
8). 


Aircraft Radio Equipment Airworthiness (M: anual | 
not issued) 


Repair and Alteration of Aircraft (Manual 18, no 


date). 
AIRMEN 
Pilot Certificates 
Airline Transport P ilot Rating-...-- 
| Mechanic Certificates_. 
| Air-Traffic Control-Tower Operator Certificates. 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates ; 
AIR CARRIERS 
Air Carrier Operating Certification (Interstate) 
AIR AGENCIES 
} 
Flying School Rating (Manual 50, 12-40) 
| Ground Instructor Rating 
Repair Station Rating (Manual 52, 2-41) __-- 
Mechanic School Rating (Manual 53, 5-40) 


AIR NAVIGATION 


Airworthiness (Manual 15, | 
} 


effective 
sued 


Airworthiness Certifi- 


Air Traffic Rules (Manual 60; Part 1, 12-140; Part | 


2, 8-1-40; Part 3, 12-1-40). 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules (Interstate) --.- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Definitions - - 
Mode of Citation of Regulation. 


7-15-40 


7-15-40 
5-31-38 


11-15-40 


11-15-40 | 


11-15-40 
2-13-41 
11-15-40 


5- 1-40 


11-1-40 


10-440 
1-1-41 





| In stock at 


which a price is listed in the tabulation 
below are on sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office (shown as G. 
Washington, 
for free 
stated in the first paragraph. 


P. O. in table), 
D. C., and are not avail- 
distribution except as 


Eventually, all Parts will be placed 
meanwhile, 
(carrying remark 
below “order from C. A. A. only”) may 
be obtained without charge from the 
upon demonstration of valid 
interest on the applicant’s part. 


ALL AMENDMENTS TO THE CIVIL 
AIR REGULATIONS, 
OF NEW PARTS 
THE OFFICIAL 
THE 


Parts not yet on 
in tabulation 


AND NOTICE 
, ARE PRINTED IN 
ACTIONS SECTION 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
AS RELEASED. 


The tabulation below carries in the 
right-hand column the numbers of all 
amendments to each Part is- 
subsequent 
Parts ordered from C. A. 


to its publication. 


A. include all 


REMARKS 


effective amendments, but when Parts 
are purchased from G. P. O. amend- 
ments must be requested separately 
from C. A. A 

Civil Aeronautics Manuals _ supple- 
menting certain Parts with detailed in- 
terpretations of their respective pro- 
visions are issued. They are numbered 
the same as the Parts they supplement, 
and those Parts accompanied by Man- 
uals carry appropriate notations. All 
Manuals are obtained from C. A. A. 
only. 


PARTS CANCELLED AND UNASSIGNED 


Cancelled Parts 00. and 03. now in- 
corporated in Part 01.; cancelled Part 
23. now incorporated in Part 51.; and 
cancelled Part 25. now incorporated in 
Part 24. Parts 90.-96., inclusive, can- 
celled. All other Part numbers not 
shown are unassigned. 


Bound volumes of the complete Civil 
Air Regulations are no longer available. 
-arts and amendments are punched for 
filing in loose-leaf binders. 


| 
PRICE EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 





In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. 


In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. 


Out of stock; to as available soon at C. A. A. and on 


sale at G. P. 
In stock; order Se C. A. # only.. 
order from C. A. A. 


In stock; only 


In stock; order from C, A. A. only 
In stock at C. 


In stock; order from C. A. A. only 


In stock at C, A. A. and on sale at G. 
In stock; order from C. A. A. only 

In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. 
In stock at C. 


In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. 


In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. 


. A. and on sale at G. 
. A. and on sale at G. 
C. A. A. and on sale at G. 
C. A. A. and on sale at G. 


Cc 
In stock at C. 
In stock at 
In stock at 


In stock at C. A. A. and on sale at G. 
In stock; at C. A. A. 


In stock; order from C. A. A. only 
In stock; order from C. A. A. only 


A. A. and on sale at G. 


A. A. and on sale at G. P.O 


and on sale at G. 


| 75, 92, Administrator’s 
} ne. No. 1, 105.! 
ro... 


| 
P. - | 
a 


| 60i- A-1, 5, 14, 26, 28, 48, 56, 
75, 85, 98. 


P.O 


eee 54, 65, 67, 75, 82, 83, 87, 
is. oo. 101,107. 

87, 101. 

44, 61, 73, 


r.6.. 75, 87. 


‘. 
_ A eee 74, 75, 87. 








. | 76, 77, 80, 86, 90,93, 95, 96, 102, 
104, 106. 
-05 | 91, 94, 97, 100, 102, 103. 
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effective 
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Maintenance, 
1941. 


1 Effective 
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Alteration of Certificated 


Aireraft and 


of Air 


craft Engines, Propellers, and Instruments, 
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